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Memorabilia 





OVERS of the antiquities of the North of 
England may be trusted to know of the 
work of our valued correspondent—one of our 
oldest correspondents—Mr. T. Cann Hughes, 
of Lancaster. He has been for some years 
working on Westmorland Clockmakers, and 
has lately sent us his last paper on the sub- 
ject, reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archaeological Society. We are here 
dealing with the three Jonas Barbers, father, 
son, and grandson. They carried on business 
at Bryan Houses, Winster, and their work 
came to be highly esteemed, though it hardly 
seems to have received adequate recognition in 
books on clockmakers. The first Jonas 
Barber, in his youth, was lured to London 
by the new opportunities for craftsmen which 
a to open up through the devastation 
of the Plague and the Great Fire. He did 
not find there the fortune he perhaps hoped 
for, but he returned to settle in the North 
equipped with all the latest knowledge and 
skill of the time, and about 1682 established 
himself at Winster. Little is known of him 
(he died in 1720) and not much more of 
Jonas Barber II and III, though the author 
is able to set out the will of the former of the 
two, and extracts from the will of the latter. 
He has obtained from no fewer than fifty- 
three owners particulars of Barber clocks, 
many of which sound exceedingly attractive. 
It is not possible without inspection to assign 
the several examples to their respective 
makers, but Major E. Harold Pattinson, of 
Quarry Howe, Windermere, who possesses 
eight Barber clocks, knows which Jonas made 
which. He records of nearly all of them, 
including the two by Jonas I, that they still 
keep good time. A photograph of one clock 
by each of the three makers, and illustration 
of the three several signatures on clock faces 
lend actuality to the list, which in many cases 








mentions pretty details of decoration. The 
Barbers’ standard for workmanship and 
material was high, as the enduring character 
of their work shows. This record is a plea- 
sant memorial of them. Mr. Cann Hughes 
believes it could be extended, and invites 
owners of Barber clocks to communicate with 
him at Oakrigg, Scotforth, Lancaster. 


WE found Etoniana for Nov. 11 an unusu- 
ally interesting number. In the record 
of the Public Schools Commission, 1861-4, we 
come to the examination of Mr. Edmond 
Warre. In this we noted the following 
points: The disinclination of oppidans to 
associate with collegers, where the chief objec- 
tion was the gown, and Mr. Warre’s strong 
feeling in favour of removing the gown, 
though ‘‘ the collegers would be divided very 
nearly equally on the issue; the account of 
the boys’ pocket-money—a boy he knew 
brought £25, others he knew brought £50, the 
average boy brought £3 or £4 and wrote home 
for more; particulars concerning cricket and 
the boats. Sir John Taylor Coleridge talked 
about numbers in form; about private 
teachers, and about the teaching of the 
classics, in which he regretted that except for 
those who did private business with tutors, 
boys seldom got anything beyond Homer, 
Virgil and Horace. He thought Latin had 
fallen off, Greek improved. He also said: 

It was wonderful what interest was taken 
in his day by the boys in each other’s composi- 
tion. The exercises used to be thrown in the 
corner just outside the master’s desk, and 
while they lay there it was always surrounded 
by a cluster of boys saying, “I should like to 
see what Milman (or any other distinguished 
boy) has done this week.” 

The instalment of the Plumptre corre- 
spondence consists of eleven letters running 
from January 1733/4 to June 1737, and 
starting with one from Septimius to his father 
acknowledging the receipt of his wig. In 
May 1737 the said Septimius, writing about a 
vacancy at King’s College, Cambridge, 
through ‘‘ the Death of one Nodes ’’ by which 
he is to profit, returns his father “ thanks 
for having brought me up in such a way as to 
make me capable of living in a handsome 
way.’”’ The extracts from the diary of Miss 
Margaretta Brown (‘Eton under Keate’) 
take us from August 1817 to November 1818. 
They include a visit (January 1818) of the 
Duke of Wellington—in a short hunting coat 
of blue velvet, white-topped boots and a high- 
crowned small brimmed hat—to Mr. Rague- 
neau’s to see his two boys. He looked into the 
garden, enquired what had become of a broad 
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black ditch over which he used to leap, and 
said he thought he owed his spirit of enter- 
prise to the tricks he used to play in that 
garden. He also went to visit the cook in 
the kitchen. In October and November, 1818, 
the boys were very riotous: they went out 
hunting in the early morning; made fearful 
noises with detonating balls; pulled down a 
piece of the Long Walk wall; smashed win- 
dows; hissed Mr. Keate so that he could not 
be heard and finally destroyed his desk. In 
the end expulsion had to be resorted to. In 
this number Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh winds 
up his paper on ‘ Provost Godolphin and his 
Family.’ 
READERS who do not always see the 
Month, and who have followed with 
interest the late Fr. Herbert Thurston’s 
studies in Psychical Research may like to 
know that a last ‘Survey’ of the subject by 
him appears in the November number of that 
periodical. It is a discussion of Mr. Harry 
Price’s recent book, ‘ Fifty Years of Psychical 
Research.’ The most notable fact in Mr. 
Price’s fifty years of research into the occult 
is perhaps the welcome given to him at Bonn, 
where the German Government ‘‘ authorized 
the establishment of a Department for 
Abnormal Psychology and Parapsychology 
(Forschungstelle fiir psychologische Grenz- 
wissenschaften).’? Fr. Thurston offers an 
explanation of the German attitude not quite 
consonant with Mr. Price’s satisfaction 
therein. The Rhineland University of Bonn, 
he says, is retentive of its historic Catholic 
traditions. Psychical investigations may 
end in the exposure of much gross supersti- 
tion; this would be welcome to the professors 
and scientists who now control the education 
of the Reich, and all the more so if the work 
were to be carried on by the investigators at 
their own expense. 


N the second November issue of the Revue 
des Dewe Mondes is an article by M. 
Emile Dard, entitled ‘ Napoléon romancier,’ 
which places Napoleon before us in a light 
not indeed absolutely new but still unfamiliar, 
The Bonaparte family were all lovers of 
letters, but Napoleon himself seems to have 
been the only one among them who had a gift 
for fiction. From his youthful papers a few 
fragments have been published which suggest 
that he might have written great novels. The 
article in the Revue is concerned with a 
holograph of thirteen folio pages dating from 
1795, in Napoleon’s own hand, containing 
the rough draft of a novel bearing the title 
‘Clisson et Eugénie’—the last two words 














Napoleon has struck out. This was pub. 
lished at Warsaw and at Paris a few years 
ago, in a limited edition, by M. Szymon 
Askenazy. The manuscript, which was pur. 
chased in 1822 by Count Dzialynski, along 
with some other juvenile papers of Napoleon 
brought from St. Helena, is now the 
property of the Polish State. One wonders 
who has it at this moment. 

The story—written when Napoleon was 
twenty-five years of age—is autobiographical 
and concerns his first love, Désirée Clary, 
their betrothal and how it all came to 
nothing. Désirée’s family was of Marseilles 
and rich, though it had not escaped the tur- 
moil of the Revolution and there was a 
moment when they were glad to marry their 
elder daughter Julie to Joseph Bonaparte. 
Napoleon did in the end obtain Désirée’s 
troth, but the misfortunes which fell upon 
him in 1795, rendering him for the moment 
penniless, and perhaps something in himself 
awkward and strange, which seemed to argue 
that he had no sort of future before him, 
vexed the girl’s parents. Pressure was 
brought to bear on her—even, she declared, by 
Joseph Bonaparte, her brother-in-law—and 
she gave Napoleon back his promise. This 
would seem to be the moment when the dis- 
consolate young officer composed his romance 
of ‘ Clisson.’ Why Clisson? The suggestion, 
it may be, came from the name borne by 
a friend of his, a descendant of the great 
Constable of the fourteenth century. A 
résumé of the fragment is given, and M. 
Dard then devotes a few pages to the rest 
of Désirée’s story. Napoleon, we know, in 
1796, married Joséphine de Beauharnais, 
whereat Désirée was much displeased. She 
herself married Bernadotte, and Napoleon’s 
memory of his love for her caused him to 
make her husband’s fortune. When Berna- 
dotte first went to Sweden she could not per- 
suade herself to accompany him; though 
when, in 1813, he became King of Sweden, 
she repaired thither and was crowned Queen 
under the odd name of Desideria. M. Dard 
recalls her curious affair with the Due de 
Richelieu, President du conseil, while she 
was in Paris during the days of the Restora- 
tion. She pursued the President to his dis 
traction. A presumed love intrigue between 
such an elderly couple was inevitably the butt 
of Parisian wit and ridicule. But our author 
suspects that the true reason for her impor 
tunities was the desire, by this means, to fur- 
nish help or alleviation to the prisoner of St. 
Helena. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ARMY CUSTOMS IN 1802. 


que following account of a ‘‘ guest night ”’ 

at an officers’ regimental mess in the 
East Indies—Fort St. George, Madras— 
towards the end of 1802, contains many 
points of interest in regard to Army cus- 
toms of the period, and is found in vol, i. 
of a book—pp. 40-7—which was published 
in London in 1829—2 vols. 8vo. 


The somewhat lengthy title of the book, in 
accordance with the fashion of the times, is 


Twetve Years’ Miitary ADVENTURE, 
or Memorrs OF AN OFFICER, who served 
in the armies of His Majesty, and of the 
East India Company, between the — years 
1802 and 1814, in which are contained the 
Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington 1Nn 
Inp1a, and his last in Spain and the South 
of France. 


The book was published anonymously, but 
it is known to have been written by Major 
John Blakiston, who was commissioned in 
1802 as an Ensign in the service of the East 
India Company (Madras Engineers). 

It has not been possible, so far, to identify 
the regiment whose officers were the hosts on 
the occasion of this party. It was certainly 
a‘ King’s ”’ Regiment, i.e., a regiment of 
the English Army as distinguished from a 
regiment in the service of the Hon. East 
India Company, which maintained its own 
military establishments. The author gives 
two clues: he mentions a good display of 
plate on the table ‘‘ presented by the House 
of Assembly of some West India island 
where the Regiment had been stationed,” 
and later refers to ‘‘ those of the Regiment 
who had fallen” at Seringapatam on 
4 May, 1799. 

He reached Madras from England in 
June, 1802, and his description of the 
banquet here follows. 


A ‘“ Guest’’ NIGHT. 


Among other invitations to dinner, I re- 
ceived one from a shipmate, whose Regiment, 
one of His Majesty’s, formed part of the 
garrison. It was what is called a public day 
at the mess, when the members generally ask 








such of their friends as they please. My | 


Military reader will excuse me if I give a 


description of it for the amusement of my 
Civil one. 

I arrived about seven o’clock, just as the 
drums were playing ‘“‘ Roast Beef of Old 
England,” the regular signal that dinner is 
dishing. On my entrance, I found most of 
the officers and some guests assembled in the 
veranda, which extended along the front of 
the mess-room, some pacing up and down, 
and some lolling in chairs with their legs 
up against the pillars trying to inhale the 
last puffs of the sea-breeze which had set in 
about three or four hours before. 

The guests were asked to take a glass of 
wine before dinner, and Madeira was handed 
round. Soon after, a fat portly native 
butler, with large ear-rings, announced the 
dinner, which was spread on a table extend- 
ing the whole length of a long room, from 
the ceiling of which depended a punkah. A 
good display of plate, presented by the House 
of Assembly of some West India island where 
the regiment had been stationed, ornamented. 
the board, at which the company were not 
long in seating themselves. 

After the usual removes of fish and soup, 
appeared a tremendous turkey, which, to use 
a sailor’s expression, could easily have 
““hoisted on board’’ a_ full-sized Norfolk 
bird of the same species. Opposite to this 
by no means rara avis of a large dinner-party 
(for an English club might just as well be 
without its parson, or a City feast without 
its turtle, as a public dinner in India with- 
out its turkey) stood its never-failing com- 
panion, a huge ham, in point of size as near 
a match to the bird as the European shops 
could supply. What the other dishes were 
I did not particularly notice; but of this we 
may be pretty certain, that there was a toler- 
able sprinkling of curry and rice up and 
down the table. Each person was waited 
upon by his own servant, who stood behind 
his master’s chair; so that a regular rear 
rank was formed for the exclusion of the 
external air; that which was exhaled by the 
lungs of the party and their betel-mouthed 
attendants being bandied about from mouth 
to mouth by the vibrations of the punkah. 
The work of destruction was not long in com- 
mencing, and a tolerably brisk fire was kept 
up by the front rank, sitting, with this dif- 
ference from the field-day practice, that the 
rear rank, instead of joining in the fire, only 
supplied the front rank with ammunition. 

If one who had read Bruce’s Travels,! but 





1, See ‘Travels to discover the source of 
the Nile,’ etc. By James Bruce, F.R.S. 2nd 
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had known nothing of the costume of the 
natives of India, whose long garments re- 
semble those of women in our country, had 
been suddenly set down at an Indian Mess- 
table, he would actually have supposed him- 
self for a moment to be at the feast of Abys- 
sinians described by that ingenious traveller ; 
with this difference, that the ladies employed 
in cramming the males, instead of being 
seated between them, had taken post behind. 
The conversation was much as usual at tables 
where there are no females. Amidst the 
clatter of knives and forks and plates would 
now and then be heard, ‘‘ Mootoo,2 take my 
plate for some turkey and ham ’’—‘‘ Bring 
me the curry and rice, Ramsammy ’’2—‘‘ A 


glass of wine, Hopkins?’’—‘‘ Will your 
friend join us?’’—‘‘ Thompson, we _ won’t 
make a bridge of your nose ’’5—‘‘ Colonel 


wants take a glass of wine with Master,” 
&c., &c. 

The dinner passed off as dinners in general 
do, and I observed nothing particular except 
that over the national dish of plum-pudding 
there was emptied a bottle of cherry bounce.‘ 

The cloth being removed, hookahs made 
their appearance behind the chairs of some 
of the party—some, I say, for not many 
officers can afford that expensive appendage, 
which, besides the cost of the chilum,5 the 
compound smoked, requires an attendant to 
itself. 

A squad of serjeants now entered with the 
orderly-books of their companies for the 
inspection of the officers, which drew forth a 
few ‘‘ D——n bores!’’ in sotto voce, no doubt 
in allusion to a drill the next morning. 

The room being cleared, and the bottles 
(among which Carbonell in his magnum 
bonums stood conspicuous) marshalled in 
their places, the President gave ‘‘ The 


edition. 1804. Vol. iv. Book v. Chapter xi. 
pp. 484-6. “A bloody banquet described,” 
etc. 

2. Servant’s name. 

3. i.e. We won’t push the bottle past you, so 
as to prevent you from filling your glass. 

4, Cherry brandy. 

5. The part of the hookah which contains the 
tobacco and charcoal balls, whence it is some- 
times loosely used for the pipe itself, or the 
act of smoking it. 

6. A firm of London wine-merchants, estab- 
lished in 1787, and still carrying on business 
in 1939. The wine referred to is almost surely 
claret. Thackeray mentions the firm in 
‘Vanity Fair’ (1848)—chapter iii, para. last 
but five—“‘ Egad. Sir, this claret’s very good. 
Adamson’s or Carbonell’s?”—Joseph Sedley log. 
The “magnum” still survives, but the 





**bonum ” has disappeared. 











Ladies,’ to which the band, stationed in the 
veranda, struck up ‘‘ Kiss my Lady.” 

Then came ‘“‘ The King,’’ with the National 
anthem ; ‘‘ The Duke of York and the Army” 
—Peace to his manes! If the number of 
glasses of wine which have been swallowed to 
his health with hearty good will, for the 
third of a century that he had been com. 
mander-in-chief, could have conferred that 
blessing, he would have lived as long as the 
King, who, in his constitutional capacity, 
never dies. 

Then followed ‘‘ The Duke of Clarence? and 
the Navy,’’ with ‘‘ Rule Britannia”; “The 
Honourable Company,’’®—tune, ‘‘ Money in 
both pockets ’’; ‘‘ Lord Wellesley ’’9; “ Lord 
Clive "10; ‘‘ Lord Lakell and the Army in 
India ’’; and so on, through the regular set 
toasts; when the President rose, and, with 
the usual premisal of ‘‘ Off heel-taps, gentle. 
men,’’ gave, as a bumper toast, ‘ General 
Baird!2 and the heroes of Seringapatam.” 
This was drunk standing, and in the three 
times three which followed, some sighs 
escaped to the memory of those of the regi- 
ment who had fallen on that occasion. 

Then were given some toasts complimentary 
to persons present. ‘‘ General —— and his 
Majesty’s regiment’; ‘‘Mr. Malony, 
your good health.” Mr. Malony’s health 
was re-echoed along the table, and Mr. 





Malony bowed, and bowed. ‘‘ Admiral — 
and the squadron in India.”” Lieut. —— of 
the Doris returned thanks. ‘‘ General —— 
and the Hon. Company’s —— regiment of 


Native Infantry.”” Major Yellowchaps ack- 
nowledged the compliment, and in return 
gave ‘*‘ General —— and his Majesty’s — 
regiment,’’ on which the Lieut.-Colonel and 
officers bowed, and the band struck up the 
regimental air. The volleys of toasts being 
now ended, an independent fire was kept up 
along the table, in the momentary intervals 
of which might be heard the bubbling of the 
hookah, while the “ Pass the bottle ’’ of the 
President, ‘‘ More wine, Mr. Vice,’’ rose 





7, Admiral. 3rd son of George III. Succeeded 
to the throne, as William IV on 26 June, 1830. 
‘8. The Honourable East India Company. 

9. Marquess Wellesley, Governor-General of 
India, 1798 to 1805. 

10, Robert, Baron Clive of Plassey. Died in 
1774. See ‘D.N.B’? — 

ll, General Gerard Lake, Commander-il- 
Chief in India and Member of Council, 1801-4. 
He was not made a peer until 1804, so the toast 
must have been “‘ General Lake.” 

12, Major-General David Baird. He com 
manded the storming party at the capture of 
Seringapatam on 4 May, 1799. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
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oecasionally above the buzz of conversation, 
which consisted mostly of ‘“‘ Jenkins of ours, 
and Tomkins of yours ’’; till the President, 
with a rap on the table, commanding silence, 
begged to call on Captain —— for a song. 
The Captain, after a few hems, sung a good 
song in good style, and received the acknow- 
ledgments of the iy om by a general 
thumping of fists on the table. Captain 
—’s health and song having been drunk, 
and the band having played a tune, whether 
by way of drowning the cries of the wounded 
bottles, which poured from their mouths tides 
of the purple fluid, or to conceal the nonsense 
that was spoken—for, in the language of 
Anstey, 

I freely confessed that I claret preferred 

To all the genteel conversation I heardls— 
Icould not ascertain. Captain then 
called on some one else for a song; and so it 
went on, song, health, and tune, through the 
evening, till those who could not sing, as well 
as those who could, were compelled to contri- 
bute their quota to the general amusement, 
either as the causes or the subjects of mirth. 
About ten o’clock the Colonel, his Guest, 
Major Yellowchaps, and some others, having 
retired, a few choice spirits closed in on the 
President, apparently determined to keep it 
up; previously to which, however, sundry 
lates of olives, anchovy toast, and devilled 
iscuit, had disappeared; and now the 
remains of the turkey made its appearance 
in the shape of a devil to stir up a pretty 
hell in the already inflamed stomachs of the 
party. After this, in spite of the admonition 
of “No Parish, Gentlemen,’’!4 from the 
President, who was bound to keep himself 
sober, regimental matters came ne discus- 
si; so, seizing the opportunity of a 
squabble between the Adjutant and a Subal- 
tern on the propriety of the latter being 
returned next for guard, I made my escape, 
but not without being followed by a volley 
of “Shabby fellow!’’ ‘‘ Milk-sop!’’ ‘‘ Cock- 
tail!" &c., &c., to pass the night in a fever 
B, See ‘The New Bath Guide’—Part 2, 
Letter 13—by Christopher Anstey, first pub- 
lished in 1766. The couplet actually is :— 
“T freely will own I the muffins preferr’d 
To all the genteel conversation I heard,” 
at a breakfast party at Bath. 

4. The context suggests that this expression 
might possibly have had the same meaning as 
Don’t talk shop” has in 1939. 
person assuming the position of a 

gentleman, but deficient in thorough gentle- 
Manly breeding. Oxford English Dictionary. 
See also ‘The Newcomes ’—Thackeray. 1854. 
Good Heavens,” Clive broke out, “can it be 




















which two juglets of water would not allay, 
and to rise in the morning with a head 
throbbing like a steam-vessel, and a tongue 
not a little in need of the most essential 
article of the Indian toilet. 

J. H. Lestie. 


possible that a young creature can have been 
brought to like such a selfish, insolent coxcomb 
as that, such a cocktail as Barnes Newcome? ” 
vol, i. chapter xxx. 





THE QUESTION OF SIDNEY’S LOVE 
FOR HIS WIFE.! 


[% ‘The Life of Sir Philip Sidney’ (Cam- 

bridge, 1915), p. 294, Mr. M. W. Wallace 
says: ‘‘We may wish that we knew more 
about the character of his wife and of her re- 
lation to Sir Philip, but there is no reason 
whatever for supposing that their marriage 
was not as truly a successful one as we could 
wish it to have been.’’ 

Mr. J. M. Purcell, ‘Sidney’s Stella’ 
(London, 1934), 56ff., argues that 
Frances was the Stella of the sonnets. In 
order to strengthen his case that Sidney’s 
marriage was a love-match, he quotes as evi- 
dence Sidney’s anonymous biographer in the 
1655 edition of the ‘Arcadia’ (published 
sixty-nine years after Sidney’s death) : 

Though Sir Philip received no considerable 
accrument of means by his match; Yet, accourt- 
ing virtue a portion to it self, hee so affection- 
ately loved her [his wife], that herein hee was 
exemplarie to all Gentlemen, not to carrie 
their love in their purses, so, as to consult 
a ae to prefer it before merit in marriage 
(p. i). 

In the light of contemporary evidence, this 
tribute is unwarranted: it was Sir Henry’s 
designing, not Sir Philip’s unmercenary lov- 
ing, that made the match possible. 

Mr. W. G. Friedrich, ‘ The Stella of Astro- 
phel,’ E.L.H., June 1936, pp. 114-136, 
bases his argument of a love-match on the 
authority of Sidney’s will (particularly the 
words ‘‘my most dear and loving Wife, 
Frances Sydney ’’) and the elegies written by 
Sidney’s friends. That he should be inclined 
to doubt the biographical value of the ‘ Astro- 
phel and Stella’ is understandable, but that 
he should in turn accept as valid the senti- 
mental elegies is neither understandable nor 





1 For the circumstances leading to Sidney’s 
marriage see the present writer’s article ‘ Sir 
Philip Sidney and the Matchmakers,’ Modern 
Language Review, xxxiii., No. 4 (October, 1938), 
pp. 506-19. 
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logical. As for the expression “‘ loving wife,’’ 
which is interpreted as ‘‘ beloved wife,’’ we 
can only say that such interpretation, even 
outside a death-bed will, would be highly 
suspect. 

Despite Mr. Wallace’s wishes and Mr. 
Purcell’s and Mr. Friedrich’s endeavours to 
make Sir Philip Sidney a loving husband, 
doubt and mystery continue to plague us. 
When we find that Mr. Wallace’s observation, 
“‘ We may well believe that it [Sir Philip’s] 
was a happy household ”’ (op. cit., p. 294) is 
unsubstantiated and that Mr. Purcell’s and 
Mr. Friedrich’s respective conclusions based 
on the sonnets and the elegies border on adu- 
lation, documentary evidence becomes our last 
and safest resort. 

That Sir Philip was no home-keeping youth 
but a man of the court and the world is 
common knowledge, but that his characteris- 
tic restlessness would hardly have made him 
the ideal husband or family man seems to 
have escaped notice. There is plentiful evi- 
dence that Sir Philip’s ambition to do some- 
thing worthy of a Dudley (his mother and 
his uncle, the Earl of Leicester, were Dud- 
leys), to distinguish himself in spite of a 
jealous Queen,?2 worked like madness in his 
brain. The loving husband that Sidney has 
been pictured would hardly have written to 
Sir Edward Stafford on July 21, 1584, just 
ten months after his marriage to Frances 
Walsingham, saying: 

Her Majesti seemes affected to deal in the 
Low Contrey matters, but I think nothing will 
come of it. We are haulf perswaded to enter 
into the journey of Sir Humphry Gilbert 
eagerli; whereunto your Mr. Hackluit hath 
served for a very good Trumpet. 

Not to be cabin’d, cribb’d, confined by 
royal dictates, Sir Philip took affairs into 
his own hands sometime before Sept. 13, 
1585,4 and attempted the, for him, quixotic 
adventure to the West Indies with Sir Francis 





2 For an example of the Queen’s jealousy see 
“Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton,’ ed. Sir Harris Nicolas, London, 
1847, p. 327. 

3° The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney ’ 
(hereafter referred to as Works), ed. A. 
Feuillerat, 4 vols., Cambridge Univ. Press. 
1922-26, iii, 145. Since Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
was drowned Sept. 9, 1583, and this letter was 
addressed to Sir Edward Stafford, as knight 
and ambassador to the French court (both of 
which honours were conferred in October, 1583), 
Wallace (p. 287) is doubtless right in conjectur- 
ing that Sidney is referring to Gerrard and 
Peckham’s venture. 

4 The date of Walsingham’s letter to Davison 
{see Wallace, op. cit., p. 331). 








Drake. Whether he did so in order to force 
the Queen’s hand in the Flushing appoint. 
ment, then hanging fire, matters not. But 
the fact that he was determined to cut the 
Gordian knot of his confinement does matter, 
His friend Fulke Greville, as usual, explained 
away the more unpleasant aspects of the case, 
but had to admit that it was 


an expedition of his [Sidney’s] own projecting, 
wherein he fashioned the whole body, with 
purpose to become head of it himself... The 
project was contrived between themselves jn 
this manner; that both should equally he 
Governours, when they had left the shore of 
England; but while things were a preparing at 
home, Sir Fran. was to bear the name, and by 
the credit of Sir Phil. have all particulars 
abundantly supplyed. The reason of which 
secret carriage was, the impossibility for Sir 
Philip to win the Queen, or Government... 
Another was, because in the doing, while it 
past unknown, he knew it would pass without 
interruption; and when it was done, presumed 
the success would put envy and all her agerts 
to silence.5 

It was like a true Dudley to plan noble 
stratagems that ‘‘ would put envy and all 
her agents to silence.’’ But we might well 
ask where Lady Frances, his wife, fittted into 
this scheme. 

As a matter of fact, Lady Frances seems 
not to have fitted into that scheme nor into 
Sir Philip’s exploits that led to his death at 
Zutphen. We have his own word for it that 
he did write to her during their enforced 
separation of seven months (November, 1585, 
to June, 1586), but the letter has not been 
preserved. Whether he wrote more than that 
one is not known. Of the twelve extant 
letters he wrote to his father-in-law, Sir 
Francis Walsingham, during this same 
period, only one refers to Lady Frances. 
Though much is said about her in that letter, 
it is too businesslike to be interpreted as love. 

For Bergen up Zome [wrote Sir Philip to 
Sir Francis] I delighted in it I confess becaws 
it was neer the enemy, but especially having 
a very fair hows in it and an excellent air 
I destenied it for my wyfe, but fynding how 
yow deal there [a]nd that ill paiment in my ab 
sence thens might bring foorth som mischeef 
and considering how apt the men is to inter- 
pret every thing to my disadvantage, I have 
resigned it to my Lord Willowghby... | 
wrote] to yow a letter by William to my Lord 
of Lester jesting plaier, enclosed in a_ letter 
to my wyfe, and I never had answer thereof, 
it contained somthing to my Lord of Lester, 
and counceil that some wai might be taken to 


5 Sir Fulke Greville, ‘Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney,’ introd. by Nowell Smith, Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press, 1907, pp. 70-1. 
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stai my Ladi there... [I] krow nfot] what 
to sai to My wyves comming till yow resolv 
better for if yow run a strange cource I mai 
take such a one heer as will not be fitt for any 
of the feminin gender.6 

Surely love would have found a way, even 
though the Queen did “ interpret everything 
tomy disadvantage.’’ If Sir Philip wanted 
“to stai my Ladi there ’’ because his ‘‘ cource 
.,- heer... will not be fitt for any of the 
feminin gender,’’ that was his business as a 
man bent on making a name for himself, but, 
again, it is hardly what love would have 
dictated. 

The rest is silence. We only know that 
Lady Frances did go to Flushing sometime 
between June 24 and 28, 1586. On the former 
date we learn from an unsigned advice that 
she would go shortly,” and on the latter Sir 
Philip wrote to Sir Francis: ‘‘I am pre- 
sently going toward Flushing whence I heer 
that your daughter is very well and merry.’’8 
Granting that Sir Philip’s failure to welcome 
her immediately on her arrival was the 
result of the press of other duties (an ex- 
planation that would have been poor comfort 
to Lady Frances), it is nevertheless curious 
that he referred to her as “ your daughter ”’ 
rather than as ‘‘ my wife.’’ 

But to attribute Sir Philip’s reticence to a 
characteristic restraint in affection is to fail 
to examine the facts. There is evidence 
enough that he held Sir Francis and Lady 
Walsingham in the highest regard. His 
letters to his father-in-law invariably ended 
with ‘Your humble {or ‘most humble ’] 
son,’’ which was usually preceded by a prayer 
“for your long and happy life.’’8 On one 
occasion he addressed him as “‘ good Sir to 
whome for my particular I am more bownd 
then to all men besydes. . .’10 Even before 
the marriage of Sir Philip to Frances, Lady 
Walsingham was ‘‘ my good Ladi,’’!! and 
afterwards she was ‘‘ my best mother.’’!2 To 
others who should have meant far less to Sir 
Philip than his wife did (if he loved her), 
he freely called himself ‘‘loving,’’3 but 
regarding her we have no such evidence. 

On the other hand, it does not follow that 
Sir Philip’s marriage to Frances was a love- 
less one simply because it was the customary 

6 ‘ Works,’ iii, pp. 167-8. 

7 See ‘ Calendar of State Papers’ [Simancas], 





lii, p. 582. 
8* Works,’ iii, p. 177. 
9 Ibid., iii, pp. 144 et passim. 


0 Ibid., p. 167. 
1 Ibid., p. 139. 
2 Ibid., p. 154. 
3 See Ibid., pp. 127, 138, 151, 163, 165, 170, 178. 









Elizabethan mariage de convenance, but, if 
we judge strictly in the light of documentary 
evidence of the times, such a conclusion 
would be more plausible than its opposite. 
Denver Ewine BavucHan. 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 
LDRICH’S ‘REASONS FOR DRINK- 
ING.’—Henry Aldrich (1647-1710) is 
credited by Leslie Stephen in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
with the admirable epigram :— 


Si bene quid meminil, sunt causae quinque 
bibendi : 

Hospitis adventus, presens sitis, atque 
rutura, 


Aut vini bonitas, aut quaelibet altera causa. 

But I fear that it must now be admitted 
that the good Dean of Christ Church was 
only adapting an older verse. There is a 
poem, the Urbanus Magnus of Daniel of 
Beccles (c. 1200), recently edited with great 
care and skill by Dr. J. G. Smyly, of Trinity 
College, Dublin (Dublin, Hodges and Figgis, 
1939) from three thirteenth-century MSS., 
and one of these, still at Dublin, contains 
““numerous glosses and_ illustrative quota- 
tions in various hands,’’ among which we 
find (v. 949) : 


Si bene perpendi, triplex sit causa bibendi: 


Hospitis adventus, presens sitis atque 
futura. 

Sed servare modum super omnia sit tibi 
cura. 


The Dean must have seen this, or some- 
thing like it, and increased the ‘‘ reasons ”’ 


from three to five. STEPHEN GASELEE. 


AMES INCREDIBLY APT.—In 1919 a 
Midland manufacturer of boots who 
admitted that he ‘‘ had not done so badly,” 
retired to a modest villa in this parish, called 
‘* Manette.’’ I paid him a visit as Vicar, 
and commented on the aptness of the name— 
to his obvious puzzledom! He had never 
heard of Dr. Manette, nor had he read ‘ The 
Tale of Two Cities.’ He had taken the house 
because it was just what he wanted, and left 
the name as he found it, because it ‘‘ meant 
nothing in particular and seemed harmless 
enough.” Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


1 vy. 1. commemini. There is an English 
version, which I quoted in the Evening News 
of Aug. 3, 1889. 
If all be true that I do think, 
There are five reasons we should drink: 
Good wine—a friend—or being dry— 
Or lest we should be by and by— 
Or any other reason why! 
These lines are also ascribed to the Dean: 
but the tradition does not seem certain. 
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Readers’ Queries 





ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 
155, 173, 192, 208, 226, 247, 263, 296, 315, 
331, 350, 367).— 

131. There was a custom at George II’s 
court that, apparently on Twelfth-night, the 
royal card-game was for the benefit of the 
Groom-Porter; cf. T. iii. 79, 281. Why? 
References to the custom would be welcomed. 

132. Richard Bentley was in Jersey to 
escape his creditors. Walpole writes 4 May, 
1756, see T. iii. 421: ‘‘ Mr. Bentley still 
waits the conclusion of the session before he 
can come amongst us again.’’ What session ? 
What would be the effect of its conclusion ? 
Is there any comprehensive study of methods 
of debtor relief in the eighteenth century ? 

133. Montagu writes (unpublished) that 
an elderly aunt of his is advised to ‘‘ jumble 
in a cock.’’ What does the phrase mean? 

134. Walpole, complaining about having 
to go to court in summer, says: ‘“‘I had 
nothing upon earth [to wear]:but a frock, 
unless I went in black, like a poet. . .” (14 
Oct., 1760, T. iv. 436). What poets, if any, 
wore black ? 

135. Walpole writes that a French visitor 
at Strawberry Hill (17 May, 1763) ‘‘ dresses 
like a dissenting minister.” What was 
different or distinctive about the dress of a 
dissenting minister at this time? 

136. Montagu was Usher of the Black Rod 
in Ireland, 1761-2. He took a clerical friend 
of his with him, and remarks (unpublished) : 
““Tis a pity he is in orders and cannot be 
my deputy.’’ Why couldn’t a clergyman hold 
such a post? 

137. Walpole, writing about the opening 


of Parliament, says: ‘‘I shall go into my 
old corner under the window ”’ (14 Oct., 
1762). Are there any plans or prints of the 


old House of Commons which would locate 
his seat ? 

138. Why was Lady Pembroke ‘‘ alone at 
the head of the Countesses’’ in the corona- 
tion procession of George III? (to Montagu, 
24 Sept., 1761, T. v. 111). 

139. Is there any other information about 
the sea rising ‘“‘ above sixty feet perpendi- 
cular ”’ at Calais? (13 Jan., 1767, T. vii. 80) ; 
and the ‘dreadful havoc at Margate and 
Aldborough and along the coast ’’? (ibid.). 

140. To Montagu, 21 Nov., 1765: “‘ I am 
sick of visions and systems, that shove one 








————_.. 


another aside, and come over again, like the 
figures in-a moving picture.’’ What sort of 
moving pictures was this? 
W. S. Lewis. 
Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


‘HE TRIUMPH OF AGRICULTURE: 

A POEM.’—My friend Dr. Dorothy 
Blakey’s monograph on ‘ The Minerva Press, 
1770-1820,’ recently issued by the Biblio 
graphical Society, is a mine of wealth on a 
remarkable publishing and bookselling enter- 
prise. The Minerva Press books have passed 
into the region of books which are collected 
and not read. I have a good many, and re 
gard them rather as literary curiosities than 
as literature. Miss Blakey has traced scores 
of these books, and has found the titles of 
scores of others without locating copies. The 
authoress was occupied for several years in 
compiling her valuable monograph, but in 
such a case it is impossible to say the last 
word, or to be sure that every title is regis- 
tered. I am able to add at least one to Miss 
Blakey’s list: 

‘The Triumph of Agriculture; a Poem,’ Lon- 
don. Printed for the author by W. Lane, at 
the Minerva Press, Leadenhall Street, and sold 
by R. Staines, Bookseller, Chelmsford. 
Mpcc xc vi [a quarto of 40 pp.]. 

There is nothing to indicate who the 
author was, but Chelmsford seems to suggest 
that he was an Essex poet, and this theory 
would seem to be borne out by the lines: 


And the fair Essex proudly hails her own , 


Guardian of England’s Liberty and Throne! 


Perhaps one of your readers who has 
specialised in Essex verse writers could solve 
the problem of authorship. 

W. Roberts. 

69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


HE WAR OF 1914-1918.—By what name 
will this war go down to history? 
According to Horwill’s ‘ Anglo-American In- 
terpreter’ it is called in English ‘‘ The Great 
War,” and in American ‘‘ The World War.” 
(I seem, however, to have seen “ World 
War’”’ also in English writing). But it is 
now only too easy to envisage possibilities of 
a greater war than that and one which will 
involve yet more nations of the world, so that 
the war of 1914-1918 must be denoted. I 
noticed in The Times of Nov. 17, at the end 
of the first leading article, p. 9: ‘‘ Since the 
general destruction wrought by the Four-year 
War the idea has taken root... ” Is this 
a first suggestion on the part of The Times! 
I had not met it before. I do not think it 
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very happy. ‘‘ Four Years’ War” 
thinking would be better. What would your 
readers say ? 


O..N.. HE. 


muss. "—This word in the sense, curt, 
abrupt, occurs occasionally in _ the 
eighteenth century, in the standard English 
of the day. The ‘O.E.D.’’s last quotation 
is dated 1759, from Ligonier. Has anyone 
found it in writing of the end of the 
eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth 
century—I mean in standard speech? The 
Dictionary marks it as obsolete. The earliest 
quotation is from Hervey, 1737. Would it 
be correct to consider it as a short-lived bit of 
society slang? 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


OMAS SECKFORD, MASTER OF 

REQUESTS.—In a letter of approxi- 
mately 1580, Margaret, Countess of Derby, 
writes that her 
cousin Seckford hath built him a house in 
Clerkenwell which is not yet thoroughly 
finished. I would be very gladly his tenant; 
for the air, as I take it, cannot be much unlike 
that of his house at St. John’s: 

In another letter she refers to Seckford as 
her kinsman; how did this connection come 
about? Also, what precisely is the distinc- 
tion between Clerkenwell and St. John’s? 
Seckford’s residence in the parish is still 
commemorated by Sekforde Street, north of 
Clerkenwell Green; did he previously live in 
ornear St. John’s Hospital? Pinks’s ‘ His- 
tory of Clerkenwell ’ does not make this quite 
clear. It does, however, mention that Seck- 
ford was the patron of Christopher Saxton, 
a point not noticed by the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


E. B. G. 


SLEWORTH HOUSE.—A house so named 

was the residence of Margaret, Countess 
of Derby, at various periods between 1570 
and 1596; what has become of this house and 
where was it situated? The Earls of Derby 
owned property in Isleworth which may have 
consisted in this house. Aungier’s ‘ History 
of Sion and Isleworth’ throws no light on 
the matter. 

E. B. G. 


“(\MNE SOLUM FORTI PATRIA QUIA 

PATRIS.”’—A tablet in the wall of the 
garden of the Hotel de la Paix (I think) on 
the lake front at Vevey, records that the 
above words were inscribed over the door of 
the house at Vevey occupied by the regicides 


| 
to my ; 








Ludlow and Broughton. This quotation ap- 
pears to me to be defective; what is it 
intended to mean? 

E. B. G. 


[The original lire (Ov. F. 1, 493) runs: 

“Omne solum forti patria est, ut piscibus 

aequor ”’; 

King, ‘Classical _and Foreign Quotations,’ 
quotes Euripides (Fr. 866) to the same effect. 
“Quia patris”—because it belongs to his 
Father—would seem to be an unmetrical altera- 
tion to express a Christian sentiment.] 


ULES FOR. FRANKING BY MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT. — Was there any 
limit to the weight of a letter franked by a 
Member of Parliament? I have seen it 
stated that the member had to be present in 
the post town at the time the letter was 
posted, but I am inclined to think this is 
a mistake. I should be glad of information. 


IGNORAMUS. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—A little 
brass box—apparently a stamp-box—is 
decorated on the lid with three fleur-de-lys 
and what appears to be a wingless dragon re- 
gardant crowned. The head is retorsed from 
the base of the neck. On the lid the device 
is turned to the right and on the sides to the 
left. The box has a sloping lid 2%g¢ ins. 
long and 1% ins. wide, the height at the back 
being 1% ins., at the front 1 in. Inside are 
two compartments with the bottom sloping 
from the front rim to the base at the back. 
If I am right in assuming it to be a stamp- 
box the age, I imagine, will be early 

Victorian. 

ws. E. 


RS. WARREN.—Is anything known by 
any readers concerning a Mrs. Warren 
who had, I believe, some connection with 
theatrical or musical circles in the earlier 
half of last century, and who was still alive 
in 1880 or thereabouts ? 
E..A. R. 


UTHORITIES ON CARD-GAMES. — 
Would anyone tell me the names and give 
me biographical particulars (or references to 
where these may be found) of recognised 
authorities on whist, piquet and other card- 
games of the last two centuries? Who 
settled the rules for these games? Also, who 
settled the rules for bezique and cribbage? 
Were the rules of any old card-games settled 
not by an individual but by an association of 
card players? 


L. M. N. 
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HRIPP.—Matthew Phripp, described as 

of Northwood, Isle of Wight, had licence 

in 1714 to marry Anne Stretley: probably 

the same man, then described as of West 

Cowes, was licensed in 1724 to marry Rebecca 

Cook. Any particulars relating to him or 
his family will be welcome. 


J. B. WuitMore. 


EDINGFIELD.—Edmund Bedingfield, of 
St. Gregory’s, London, married in 1712 
Mary Sherwood, of St. Clement Danes. When 
and where did he die? 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


UNN, OF DUBLIN.—Michael Gunn, 
father of the Gunn brothers John and 
Michael, owners of the Theatre Royal and 
the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, was drowned in 
the canal lock at Portobello Bridge, 6 April, 
1861. 

Michael Gunn, 
married twice. 
Miss Edwardes. 

Required, the Christian and surnames of 
his first wife before -her marriage to Michael 
Gunn the elder some time between 1812 and 
1820. 

Tue Secretary, Socrery of AUSTRALIAN 
GENEALOGISTS. 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


ELMAIN: BALMAIN.—At ante p. 131 

there is mention of a Count Balmain as re- 
siding at Rosemary Hall, St. Helena, when 
Napoleon was there. Who was he? 

The name of Balmain also occurs in the 
History of Surrey, England. Who was he? 


JOHN BELLMAN. 


HE CONCERTINA.—Was this instru- 
ment ever popular in country places and 
played by other people than itinerant musi- 
cians? Would some musician tell me whether 
there is any orchestral music into which it 
has been introduced? I do not know when or 
whence it came among us. A. B.C. 


LD SONG WANTED.—Can any reader 
tell me where I can get the words 
of the old sporting song, “ The day we went 
a-shooting,”’ tune ‘ The Xi of the Cannibal 
Islands’? It was still popular sixty years ago 
and had imitations from other sports such as 
“The day we went a-fishing,” of which the 
chorus ran: 
Of rods and lines and baits a score, 
Enough for half-a-dozen more, 
But alas! 
cetera desunt. 


the elder, was probably 
His second wife’s name was 


F. Wim Cock. 











Replies. 





THOMAS TONGE, CLARENCEUX. 
(clxxvii. 332.) 


TONGE was Clarenceux King-of-Arms for 

rather less than two years, from May, 
1534, until his death in March or April, 
1536. 


I am unable to lay my hand on any refer. 
ences to his pedigree, but the following par. 
ticulars as to his career and arms may be 
of interest to Mr. Sreer. They have been 
culled mainly from Noble’s ‘ History of the 
College of Arms’ and from the Calendar of 
the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. If 
any readers can supplement these particulars 
from other sources I shall be grateful. 

Lant’s Roll, which is copied by Weever in 
‘Funeral Monuments’ and by Dallaway in 
the lists of heralds printed at the end of his 
‘* Inquiries,’’ catalogues Tonge as appointed 
successively Antelope and Rouge Croix Pur- 
suivant under Henry VI, Richmond Herald 
under Edward IV, and Norroy and Claren- 
ceux King-of-Arms under Henry VII. It 
is true that Tonge was successively Norroy 
and Clarenceux, though not under Henry 
VII: it is, however, extremely doubiful 
whether he was either Antelope or Rouge 
Croix, and he was certainly not Richmond 
Herald, but York. 

The first explicit and reliable reference to 
Tonge is in April, 1513, when he had a Privy 
Seal of April 26, and a patent of April ® 
(Pat. 5 Henry VIII, p. 2, m. 16) granting 
him 20 marks a year as fee of the office of 
York Herald. It is probable that we have 
there the date of his appointment as York. 

In the following September he was attached 
to the Earl of Surrey’s army on the Scottish 
border, and Balfour Paul (‘ Heraldry in rela- 
tion to Scottish History and Art,’ pp. 94-5; 
cf. Noble, p. 151) quotes from Webber's 
‘Flodden,’ an amusing account of the com- 
plications caused by the ‘‘ genteel entertain- 
ment ’’ which York offered to his Scottish 
colleague, Hay, Islay Herald, on the eve of 
Flodden Field. 

Amongst other tasks on which he was 
employed as York, two may be mentioned. 
In April, 1519, he was sent to France with 
a number of presents for distribution at the 
christening of the young French prince; 
the way he was thrown from his horse, and 
some of the presents were damaged. 
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year he attended Henry VIII at the Field of 
Cloth of Gold. 

In 1522 he was promoted to be Norroy King- 
of-Arms (Pat. 14 Henry VIII, p. 1, m. 12, 
Oct. 20, 1522) ; he was so created at Hereford 
Castle on Allhallows Day. In the following 
January Wolsey wrote to the Prior of St. 
John requesting him to grant Tonge the lease 
of a house belonging to the Priory and lately 
ocupied by one Thomas Layeland. At the 
same time Wolsey expressed a wish that the 
Chapter should grant Tonge some preferment 
“considering that his brother, father and 
ancestors have been diligent servants to your 
rligion.”” In 1533 Tonge attended the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn. 

Tonge is said to have made a visitation 
of the counties of Cornwall and Devon in 
1530 or 1531, and of Berkshire in 1532 or 
1533, but those counties are in the province 
of Clarenceux, where Tonge, as Norroy, had 
no jurisdiction. It is, however, certain that 
he made a visitation of the northern counties, 
his own march, in 1530. He began this at 
Sir Brian Stapleton’s house on Aug. 7. This 
visitation has been published by the Surtees 
Society, vol. xli., 1863. 

On Benolt’s death in 1534 Tonge became 
Clarenceux. He was so appointed by Privy 
Seal of May 27 and patent of June 9, 1534 
(Pat. 26 Henry VIII, p. 2, m. 27). His 
creation, which took place in the Friar’s 
Church at Guildford, was delayed until 
Aug. 2 of the same year. 

The date of Tonge’s death is variously 
given, but his will (P.C.C., 34 Hogen) is 
dated Mar. 19, 1535/6, and was proved on 
April 4 following, so that he must have died 
between those dates. He desired to be buried 
if St. John’s, Clerkenwell, but this request 
was not complied with, and Stowe’s ‘ Survey ’ 
tells us that he was buried in the Church 
of St. Mary Overy, Southwark. 

Tonge married Susan, or Susannah, 
daughter of Richard White, of Hutton Hall, 
Essex, by his wife Maud, daughter of Sir 
William Tirrel, of Heron. She survived her 
husband nearly thirty years. She was early 
in the service of Princess, afterwards Queen, 
Mary, and was a conspicuous character dur- 
ing her reign. She is commonly styled Susan 
Clarenceux, or widow Clarenceux. A good 
deal of information about her is given by 
Noble, and she appears frequently in the 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII; see also 
Anstis’s ‘ Register of the Garter,’ ii. 381, 
Fox’s ‘ Martyrology,’ and Hollingshed. She 
18 probably to be identified with the Clarentia 








anicula, who is mentioned by Camden (Eliza- 
beth, anno 1560) as fleeing into Spain for her 
religion. 

Tonge’s name appears several times in 


“Early Chancery Proceedings’ (vol. vii., 
1533-38, 906-25, 908-44, and 910-38-9). One 
suit was brought by him against the execu- 
tors of his predecessor, Benolt. Another, in 
which he is described as cousin and heir of 
John Tong, was brought against John’s wife, 
Amy, and others. 

Tonge’s arms are displayed on the ‘‘ Tonge 
Plaque ”’ in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(see the coloured illustration in the Catalogue 
of the Society of Antiquaries’ Heraldic Exhi- 
bition in 1894, Pl. xii.). This is a plaque 
of champlevé enamel on gilt copper. It dis- 
plays an impaled shield; on the dexter side, 
for Tonge: Azure, a bend cotised between six 
martlets or; on the sinister, for White: Or, 
a chevron gules, between three popinjays, 


and a bordure azure bezanty. Motto: 
Espoer en Dieu. The legend is: ‘‘ The 
Armys of the ryght worshepful Maister 


Tonge otherwysse callyd Maister Clarencius 
and Mesteris Susan hys wyfe, 1554.” 


H. Stanrorp Lonpon, F.s8.A. 
British Consulate General, Paris, 


GEQUAH (clxxvii. 350).—About 1893-4 

Sequah was for several days on a piece 
of waste land near the Abbey Church in the 
town in which I was then living. I went to 
see his performances, if I may so call them, 
on a few evenings. I do not think he com- 
menced real work until it was dusk, then 
plenty of workers could attend, and on 
market-days villagers. The noise of his band, 
especially that produced by the Big Drum, 
helped to stifle the shouts and yells of the 
persons whose teeth, especially if difficult 
ones, were pulled out, 

Our cook‘s father had one good tooth 
extracted, and he said he shouted, but he told 
his daughter that he would be willing to have 
others taken out if he was paid the same 
fee of 21s. a tooth. 

The Sequah oil, I heard, sold very well, 
and working-people, agricultural and others, 
said it gave relief, especially if used for rheu- 
matic troubles. I remember seeing advertise- 
ments of this, for some time, in local and 
other papers, then and at much later date. 

I feel sure, not so very long ago, that I 
read of Sequah’s death in poor circumstances, 
but have no remembrance of it being called 
poverty. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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Between fifty and sixty years ago I recall 
seeing this itinerant quack (or ‘‘ Cheap 
Jack,’”’ as he was then called) when touring 
the Midlands. He had a horsed caravan, or 
two, with a small brass band, and pitched his 
stand in open inn-yards. At night-time, 
illuminated by naphtha flares, and with lively 
music, he did a thriving trade. He gathered 
and kept a crowd around him by enterpris- 
ing ideas. Advertising ‘‘ Free Dentistry: 
Teeth extracted without pain or fee,’’ the 
patients sat on a small public estrade, in 
front of the gaping crowd. I observed that 
at the critical moment of extraction the band 
played so loudly that no onlooker heard any 
ery of pain. 

Another popular feature was his ‘‘ Hot 
dumpling free prize competition.”” Rivals 
lined up on the platform with their hands 
tied behind their backs. The winner was he 
who first consumed his allotted dumpling. 
These comestibles were hooked at intervals 
upon a horizontal cord and were not fastened 
up till the last moment. They were boiling 
hot from the pot and scalded the unwary. 
So the first few minutes passed in a series 
of puffings and blowings at the suspended 
dumplings. This kind of rustic entertain- 
ment brought Sequah many buyers for his 
quack remedies and “ cure-alls.’’ 

Wma. JaGearp. 


I personally recollect the Sequah sensation 
at Lowestoft in the ’nineties, about which my 
late uncle, W. H. Helm, relates in his 
‘Memoirs’ (Richards, 1937) : 


In the old square up the hill at Lowestoft 
...I1 found a crowd ... surrounding one of 
“ Sequah’s ” agents, who... travelled about 
the country in horse-drawn caravans, selling 
quack remedies, curing lameness, ard extract- 
ing teeth, to the accompaniment of brass 
bands. .. Presently groans were heard from 
within the caravan and, in a few minutes, the 
quack doctor emerged on to the little platform 
at the back of the vehicle and annourced that 
a certain old man of the sea, ‘‘ Ben” some- 
thing or other, had been cured of a disease 
which had long made him a helpless cripple. . . 
“You all know Ben; he hasn’t walked for 
fourteen years,” shouted the Sequah man, “Is 
that true?” I asked a fisherman beside me. 
* As true as I’m here,”’ was the reply. “ Old 
Ben ain’t walked for many a long year.” 
Just then the door of the caravan opered wide, 
and the old man, after coming gingerly down 
the steps, hobbled slowly round the square, 
leaning on a stick. There was a general cry 
of astonishment. “Wonderful.” ‘“ Good Lord, 
old Ben can walk,” and other expressions .. . 
came from scores of people who had known the 
old man all their lives... 

The next morning... we met Ben hobbling 





along by himself. I ventured to say, “ Good 
morning; this must a pleasant Li for 
you, to be able to walk after all these years,” 
The old man looked up with, as I thought, 
just a suspicion of a twinkle in his eyes; 
“Change,” he said. “T don’t know much 
about that. I’ve always walked pretty much 
like this.” Yet I have no doubt whatever that 
the fisherfolk who expressed so much astonish: 
mert. .the day before, did actually believe 
that one of their oldest friends had been made 
able to walk after fourteen years of incapacity, 


KB. H. Vistax. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 350). —112. “Com. 
merce’’ is defined in the ‘O.E.D.’ a 
a card-game in which exchange or barter 
is the chief feature, and the first quo- 
tation is. dated 1732. ‘Johnson’s Eng- 
land,’ vol. i., p. 358, says: ‘‘In the latter 
part of the [18th] century commerce was still 
being played by the fashionable world, as it 
afforded opportunities for high stakes, there 
being on occasion as much as £1000 in the 
pool, the lowest hand giving ten guineas each 
deal.” ‘When Parson Woodforde and 
Nancy played, it was seldom that more than 
sixpence changed hands and commerce was 
played with a pool of a shilling apiece.”’ A 
book on card-games, ‘ Hoyle made Familiar,’ 
1830, gives an account of the game, which 
was played with three cards to a hand and 
a pool, 

113. Henry Baldwin, publisher of the St. 
James’s Chronicle, in 1762 published : 

The Yearly Chronicle for 1761 or, a Collec- 
tion of the most interesting and_ strikirg 
Essays, Letters &c., which appeared in the St. 
James’s Chronicle for that Year. To which is 
added a Diary of the most Remarkable Events. 
The Whole serving as A Complete Register ,of 
the Politics, News, Literature, &c. of that 
Period. 

Prefixed to the work are 8 pp. of ‘ The 
Printer to the Reader,’ signed by Henry 
Baldwin, White-Friars, Fleet Strect, May 1, 


1762. E. G. Witaycomse. 


119. The 3rd Earl of Cholmondeley 
(see letter to Montagu, 24 June, 1746), 
who married Mary Walpole, was bom 
in 1702 and came into the title in 
1733. The ancient Royal Palace of Rich- 
mond (where Queen Elizabeth died), had 
been pulled down and part of the land, facing 
the river below Richmond Bridge, was 
granted on lease in 1708 to the 2nd Earl of 
Cholmondeley, by whom the residence was 
built, which the 3rd Earl added to and com- 
pleted. 
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It did not long remain in the family, but 
was sold to the Earl of Brooke and Warwick, 
then to Sir Richard Lyttelton, later to John, 
Parl Spencer (for his mother, who by her 
second marriage became Countess Cowper) 
and in 1780 was purchased by the Duke of 
Queensberry (the famous ‘‘old Q.’’), who 
died 1810. 

Walpole noted in December, 1786, that Geo. 
Selwyn took him to see the Duke’s house 
and the pictures brought there from Corn- 
bury. Walpole’s letter to Miss Berry, 28 
Nov., 1790, refers to dining there when “‘ old 
Q.” entertained the Duke of Clarence and his 
elder brother (the Prince of Wales, later 
George IV.), Mrs. Fitzherbert and a grand 


arty. 

the house was pulled down in 1828 and 
a new residence built further back from the 
river by Sir John Dundas, Bart., which was 
recently demolished and replaced by a block 
of residential flats, still retaining the name 
of Queensberry House. The pleasure-grounds 
and ancient cedar-trees remain; the Chol- 
mondeley name is perpetuated by the river- 
side walk past the property, and old prints 
exist that show the original residence. 


G. M. 


“QKAIN” : A HEREFORDSHIRE 

WORD (clxxvii. 172, 267, 304, 339).— 
Perhaps a random remark or two on the sub- 
ject will serve to suggest something more 
conclusive. In the first place, the use of a 
word by a single individual does not justify 
usin attributing it to any particular dialect. 
Words travel with their users, and relics of 
a native idiom can persist in a transplanted 
family as verbal heirlooms even to the third 
generation, without being adopted into the 
surrounding vernacular. (In such families 
the accent of the parents fades to mere in- 
tonation in the children, and then is lost.) 
More important here is the quality of the 
vowel-sound in ‘‘ skains ’’—slender or broad ? 
The second alternative might be haunted by 
the ghost of an r, like the name of Scaynes 
Hill, a place 2} miles east of Haywards 
Heath in Sussex. Its first element, according 
to the English Place-Name Society, was 
written Skernes in 1586, Skaynes in 1588, 
Scheanes, Scarmes, Skermes and Skaines 
between 1819 and 1849. This appears to be 
a essive case, and the E.P.N. Society 
volume says, “‘ probably the name of its 
sometime owner.’’ There is, in fact, an ex- 
tant though very rare surname Scanes, 
which may, in view of this place-name, result 
from the O.E. scearn, mire, dirt, dung. In 











dialects this is now both ‘‘sharn”’ and 
““skarn’’ or ‘‘skairn,’? with a Northern 
preference for the k sound. The name of the 
Hill’s owner or prominent resident in or 
prior to the sixteenth century may, if this 
explanation of it is correct, have originated 
from some obscure spot in the North or Mid- 
lands, but it may also have been a personal 
epithet, a nickname. Its corresponding 
Southern form, Shearn, is another rare sur- 
name, though familiar to many frugiverous 
Londoners. But there is no trace in the dia- 
lects of ‘‘scain’’ from scearn, and the 
assumed loss of the r in the surname Scanes 
must have occurred late or have been a highly 
localised peculiarity. 

“* Scanes,’’ scurf of the head, etc. (‘ Eng. 
Dial. Dict.’)—erroneously ‘‘a scarf for the 
head”? (T. Wright, ‘Dict. of Provincial 
English’)—appears to be a different word 
from the foregoing. Though Scottish, it 
might be worth considering in connection 
with the expression used by the Hereford 
woman. 

The ‘‘skain’’? heard in that county by 
Skeat, and understood as ‘‘ a collection, sort ”’ 
(‘E. D. Dict.’), is, I think, merely the ordin- 
ary ‘‘skein’’ in its transferred sense of ‘‘a 
small cluster or arrangement’? (Oxford 
Dicts.). Possibly the denouncer of the 
*‘skains’’ enquired about was using this 
word in some special and pejorative sense. 
Even if she said flatly, ‘‘skains means 
dirty,’’ it is often a puzzle to know just what 
idea or association of ideas is lurking at the 
back of such a speaker’s mind. 

Whether the Nurse’s ‘‘ skainsmates”’ has 
any relevance here or not, attempts to explain 
it seem to have reached a deadlock. The 
latest and best Shakespearian glossary, that 
of C. T. Onions, says ‘‘ unexplained,” with- 
out even finding a sufficiently plausible con- 
jecture to quote from previous glossarists and 
commentators, as he does in other doubtful 
cases. 


W. W. GItt. 


Mr. Forse is surely ‘‘ pulling our legs.”’ 
The Gaelic word sgian—a knife—is well 
known, even to Englishmen, in the familiar 
sgian dubh—the black-handled dagger worn 
in the right hose-top as part of the Highland 
dress. Sgian is, however, of general appli- 
cation among Gaelic-speaking peoples, and I 
believe the Irish ‘‘ sgian ’’ was a long-bladed 
knife similar to the Scottish dirk. It is 
interesting to learn that’ the same word was 
in use in England in the sixteenth century 
in connection with a gipsy knife. 
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Webster seeks to relate the English word 
‘“‘ skean ’’ to the A.S. saegen—a short sword ; 
but Skeat derives it, more reasonably it 
would seem, from the Gaelic. 

We still speak of a ‘‘ skein ’’ of wild geese 
(when on the wing), so that the use of this 
word to denote a “ collection’’ seems to be 
of more than local application. Skeat thinks 
that ‘‘ skain-mates”’ suggests the idea of 
binding together, as a skein of wool. 

KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


HE RAVENS AT THE TOWER (elxxvii. 
318).—A few years ago Mr. Hueu Guap- 
STONE, of Capernoch, Penpont, Dumfries, 
gave me a pair of young ravens, and they were 
named Hugin and Munin, after Odin’s 


ravens, 
They were ogee in Gray’s Inn Gardens, 
but as they did considerable damage to the 


turf, they were presented to the Tower of 
London to join their fellows there. 
Montacu SHARPE. 


ARSAW AND TRANQUILLITY 
(clxxvii. 317, 357).—It is not surprising 
that your correspondent was unable to obtain 
information about the circumstances which 
led to General Sébastiani, the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, pronouncing in the 
Chambre des Députés, the phrase, “ La tran- 
quillité régne & Varsovie,’’ since the date 
given him was erroneous. It was not on Sept. 
16, 1834, that the words were uttered, but on 
Sept. 19, 1831, and it is therefore Le Moni- 
teur of that latter date which must be con- 
sulted. 

On Sept. 16, 1831, the news reached Paris 
that on the 8th of that month Warsaw had 
capitulated to the Russian Field Marshal, 
Count Paskevitch, and that consequently the 
desperate and heroic revolt of the Poles 
against their oppressors, which had been pro- 
tracted for nine months, had been finally 
crushed. For a second time in the book of 
Polish Chronicles could be written in blood 
the words Finis Poloniae. 

The sympathy of the French for the Poles, 
in their valiant struggle for independence 
against overwhelming odds, had been very 
marked. Public opinion had demanded that 
the Government of Louis Philippe should re- 
cognise Poland as a belligerent and send 
arms and ammunition to her armies. Con- 
sequently, when the Paris populace learnt 
that Warsaw had fallen, riots broke out in 
the streets, gunmakers’ shops were sacked and 
pillaged, attempts were made to construct 





barricades and the windows of the Quai / de Santillana, robadas a Espafia y adoptadas 


d’Orsay were pelted with stones and shattered, 
On Sept. 17 Casimir Périer, President of the 
Council of Ministers, and General Sébastianj 
were insulted and threatened in the streets 
by the mob. Two members of the Chambre 
des Députés, MM. Mauguin and Laurence, 
asked the Government, in the session of Sept. 
16, for information regarding the Polish situ. 
ation and requested to know what steps 
France proposed to take in order to prevent 
Poland from being annexed to Russia, in o 
position to the Treaty of Vienna, of 1815, and 
to preserve, as M. Mauguin said, the Polish 
population from ‘‘la clémence des vain- 
queurs.”” 

The Government adjourned the discussion 
till Sept. 19, and it was then that General 
Sébastiani, replying to the interpellation, 
stated that he had no other news from Poland 
than that the capitulation had been signed 
on Sept. 8, and that since that date, accord- 
ing to letters received, ‘‘la tranquillité 
régnait & Varsovie.” 

This unfortunate phrase was bitterly criti- 
cised. It was felt that it signified that 
France had bowed down before the forces of 
reaction and aggression, that she had aban- 
doned the cause of oppressed nationalities, 
that she was no more the champion of liberty, 
that she had lost prestige at home and abroad. 


G. CaTaant. 


Gil BLAS (clxxvii. 317).—The accusations, 

that Le Sage, the author of ‘ Gil Blas de 
Santillane,’ had copied an earlier Spanish 
version of this picaroon romance, came from 
two sources. First from Voltaire, who 
asserted that ‘Gil Blas’ was ‘‘ entiérement 
pris du roman espagnol, La Vida del Escu- 
dero Don Marcos de Obrego’’ by Vicente 
Espinel; secondly from the Spanish Jesuit, 
Father Isla. It was not difficult to confute 
the assertions of Voltaire by a confrontation 
of the text of two works which proved deci- 
sively that from ‘ Don Marcos de Obrego’ Le 
Sage had only borrowed a few incidents, 
such as the story of the barber, Diego Fuente, 
and the raid by the Algerian corsairs on the 
island of Cabrera. The remainder of the 
story of Gil Blas shows no traces of any I- 
fluence by Espinel. 

Father Isla, however, maintained that the 
whole of ‘Gil Blas’ was nothing but a copy 
of an unedited manuscript by a Castilian 
author, and he went so far as to publish 4 
Spanish translation of the book under the 
provocative title of ‘Aventuras de Gil Blas 
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en Francia por M Le Sage, restituidas a su 
patria y su lengua nativa.’ He was never 
able, however, to substantiate his accusations 
by producing the mysterious manuscript or 
by giving a name to its author. He simply 
afirmed, without bringing forward any con- 
crete proofs, that Le Sage had appropriated 
the manuscript during a journey in Spain, 
of which, however, there is no trace in the 
records of the French writer’s life. 

Another Spaniard, Llorente, known to the 
history of literature under the pseudonyn of 
Nellerto, who had taken refuge in France 
from the too pressing attentions of the Inqui- 
sition, revived in 1819, the legend of the 
mysterious manuscript. Llorente did not 
allude to any hypothetical journey of Le 
Sage in Spain but affirmed that the manu- 
script had been handed over to the French 
author by a Spanish diplomat, the Marquis 
de Lionne, who had received it from his 
uncle, l’abbé de Lionne. Like Father Isla, 
Llorente was unable to corroborate by any 
satisfactory material proof the existence of 
the manuscript, nor was he able to throw 
any light on the author. He simply affirmed 
that there were in Spain at the time thirty- 
eight writers, fully capable of the authorship, 
and that he himself was inclined to attribute 
the book to Antonio de Solis to whom Spain 
is indebted for a history of the conquest of 
Mexico. As however no one, up to this day, 
has ever set eyes on the manuscript nor 
found, in contemporary records, the slightest 
allusion to any Spanish version of the ‘ Gil 
Blas,’ the patriotic affirmations both of Isla 
and Llorente must be held to be only specu- 
lative conjectures unsupported by facts. 

The controversy has been very fully exam- 
ined and discussed in all details by two 
eminent French critics, M. Ferdinand Brune- 
titre (1849-1906) in his ‘ Histoire et Littéra- 
ture,’ Vol. ii., and again in his ‘ Histoire de 
la Littérature Frangaise,’ Troisitme Série; 
and M. H. Reynald in the preface to his 
edition of ‘Gil Blas,’ published by the 
Société des Bibliophiles, Paris, 1879. 

M. Brunetiére asserts that, from the 
resarches undertaken in Spanish literature 
by the American Tickford and by M. Fran- 
ceson, Professor of French literature at the 
University of Berlin, it would appear that 
there are in ‘Gil Blas’ ten long passages 
which are pirated from Spanish writers, such 
as Espinel, Calderon, Figueroa, Moreto, and 
Mateo Aleman, the author of ‘La Vida de 





Guzman de Alfarache.’ But, as M. Brune- 
titre observes, Le Sage has created, out of | 


the dead bones of the Spanish picaroon 
romances, characters, artistically true to 
human nature, full of red blood and vitality 
that will live in the annals of literature. 
Who, asks M. Brunetiére, would have ever 
heard of Marcos de Obrego and Guzman de 
Alfarache if ‘Gil Blas’ had not conferred 
on them “‘ posthumous fame and reputa- 
tion ?’’ 
G. CaTAaLant. 


T. WILLIAM (clxxvii. 351).—There are 
no less than fourteen canonised saints 
of this name. The one principally connected 
with York was a nephew of King Stephen, 
who was Archbishop of York for twelve years, 
and died in a.p. 1154. He was canonised 
in A.D. 1227. The above is from the ‘ Book 
of Saints’ of the Ramsgate Benedictines 
(1921). Ollard and Crosse’s ‘ Dictionary of 
English Church History’ does not agree in 
every detail. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


There are several St. Williams in the 
Calendar, the best known being St. William 
of Norwich, fabled to have been crucified by 
Jews in 1144, and St. William, Archbishop 
of York, who died in 1154. The latter was a 
nephew of King Stephen. Full details will 
be found under the name ‘ Fitzherbert, 
William,’ in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Ernest WEEKLEY. 


Right different saints bear this Christian 
name, as follow: 

William of Norwich: Martyr, a.p. 1132-44. 

William of Aquitaine: Hermit. 

William of Montpellier: Confessor. 

William of Monte Vergine: Confessor. 

William of York: Bishop and Confessor. 

William of Maleval: Hermit. 

William of Roeschild, or Eskille: Abbot. 

William Firmatus: Hermit. 

Assuming the first is the one sought, he will 
be found recorded as the crucified child in 
‘ Arbor Pastoralis, being a tree of the prin- 
cipal Saints of each century down to the 
16th.’ On the rood-screen at Worstead, Nor- 
folk, he is shown as crowned with thorns, 
holding two nails, and with a knife in his 
side. On the rood-screen at Loddon, near 
Norwich, he appears as bound with cords to 
two posts, one foot nailed. Jews stand by 
mocking him, while one stabs his left side, 
catching blood in a bowl. An early panel 
portrait of this martyred child exists, for- 
merly shown at St. John’s, Maddermarket, 
Norwich. This shows three nails in his head, 
three nails in right hand and a hammer in 
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left hand. Buried in Norwich Cathedral, 
and known as ‘‘ Norwich Saint and Martyr,”’ 
he was originally apprenticed to a Norwich 
skinner and associated with Jews. Tradition 
says he was sacrificed by them in compliance 
with a Hebrew rite. His resting-place became 
a resort for pilgrims. 
Wma. Jaccarp. 


ERON: HERNSHAW (clxxvii. 350). — 
‘*Heronseugh: An old English name for 
the Heron, the precise meaning and deriva- 
tion of which is doubtful. Some authorities 
derive it from the Sanskrit hansa. It occurs 
as Heron-sewe in Chaucer, which has led to 
the supposition that the ‘‘ sewe’’ is derived 
from Old Eng. sewe, a dish, in reference to 
the bird as a table dainty.’’ (H. Kirke 
Swann: ‘A Dictionary of English and Folk- 
names of British Birds’: 1913: p. 122). 


‘* Heron . . . generally pronounced ‘ Hern,’ 
and in many parts of England called 
‘ Hernser ’’ — being a corruption of ‘ Heron- 


sewe,’ which, as Prof. Skeat states (Htymol. 
Dict., p. 264), is properly a distinct word 
from ‘ Heronshaw ’ (a shaw or wood in which 
Herons breed), commonly confounded with it. 
The further corruption of ‘ Hernser’ into 
‘“handsaw,’ as in the well-known proverb, 
was easy in the mouth of men to whom hawk- 
ing the Heronsewe was unfamiliar.”’ (Alfred 
Newton: ‘A Dictionary of Birds’: 1893-6, 
p-. 416). 
Hucu S. GiLapsTone. 


Full information will be found jin the 
‘O.E.D.,’ s.v. heronsew, from O.F. heron- 
ceau. In Suffolk the word was c. 1850 not 
distinguishable in pronunciation from 
answer. Some commentators regard it as the 
origin of handsaw in ‘ Hamlet,’ II. ii.— 
‘“*T know a hawk from a handsaw.”’ 


ERNeEstT WEEKLEY. 


O.F. harion f. pop. L. hagironem (nom-ro) 
f. O.H.G. heiger; O.F. dim. heronceau gives 
heronsew—shew—shaw, hernshaw, now dial. 


A. R. Baytey. 


NGLISH SOCIETIES FOR THE STUDY 
OF AUTHORS (clxxvii. 264, 300, 338).— 
Since my communication at the second refer- 
ence, the last Report of the Bronté Society 
has been issued. In this the popular Presi- 
dent (Mr. Donald Hopewell, of Kirby Lons- 
dale) has a paper, ‘A Westminster Abbey 
Memorial to the Brontés.’ In this he inti- 
mates that the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster have consented to the placing in 








Poet’s Corner of a memorial tablet, close tp 
the monument to Shakespeare, to the thre 
Bronté sisters. He asks for contributions 
from Bronté lovers (not exceeding £1); such 
may be sent to him at Cawood House, Ark 
holme, near Carnforth, or to the Hon. Seer. 
tary to the Society, Mrs. Mabel Edgerley, 
Menston, near Leeds. The Society have als 
issued a useful catalogue to their Museum 
and Library (1927) and a catalogue of the 
Bonnell Collection (1932). 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


There used to be a Chaucer Society which 
was founded in 1868, but now, I am informed, 
extinct. It published a six-text edition of the 
‘ Canterbury Tales’ and the best manuscripts 
of ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ and of all the 
minor poems. 

When I was at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
in the ’nineties, there was an Ingoldsby Soi- 
ety, of which I was at one time president. 
The Principal of B.N.C. has kindly informed 
me that it came to an end about four year 
ago, and that a Pater Society was founded in 
1907 and still exists. The function of the 
two societies was merely the reading of 
papers on literary subjects and not the study 
of the works of Richard Barham or Walter 
Pater, who were both members of Brasenose 


College, J. D. ROLLESTON, F.s.A. 


We have many of these in America. One 
group is mainly concerned with maintaining 
a museum or a periodical, like the Shakes 
peare Association of America, the Inter 
national Mark Twain Society of Webster 
Grove, Mo., the Poe Societies of Richmond 
and Philadelphia. The other group, of mor 
interest to your correspondent perhaps, holds 
occasional meetings for the discussion of an 
author. In New York, I believe we have soti- 
eties devoted to Dickens, Burns, Dante, and 
Poe (I am at present president of the last 
named). There is a Poe Society in Balti- 
more. In Chicago, the Mark Twain Society 
is active, and in addition to holding regular 
meetings, has a good little periodical which 
publishes new information about Mark 
Twain. At Hunter College the undergradv- 
ates have a Shakespeare Society. Newmat 
Clubs, in American colleges, are organisations 
of Catholic undergraduates, but I believe 
some special attention is paid to the work 
of Cardinal Newman in many of them. At 
one time New York had a Blake Society, but 
IT believe it is long since defunct. 

T. O. Massort. 
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ALT FOLK-LORE (clxxvii. 333).—The re- 
ference to Homer is Iliad ix., 214. For 
Salt folk-lore M. U. H. R. should consult 
Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ 1903, ii., 135, 153-154, 
377, 583; iv., 204-205. 
J. D. Rowieston, F.s.A. 


T. LEONARD IN STAINED GLASS 

(clxxvii. 352). — M. and W. Drake, in 
their ‘Saints and their Emblems’ (1916) 
give: St. Leonard of Limoges H. c. 559 
(6 Nov.). Ox lying near him. (Attrib. der 
Heil.). Releasing prisoners from stocks (Cat. 
Sanct. Burgmaier). Chains or manacles with 
lock. (Font, Taverham). Chains and crosier 
(screen, West hall). Broken fetters, with a 
lock (Liber Cronic.). In a cave, chains near 
him (Icon. Sanct.). Fetters in his hand 
(roodscreen, Hempstead; window, Sparham ; 
And. del Sarto, Vienna, Gal.). Obtaining a 
fountain by prayer (Cahier). Manades and 
book (MS. Hours). Abbot holding fetters 
(formerly in St. John’s, Maddernarket, 
Norwich). Standing, with chain in hand, 
before Clovis and his queen on horseback (Pas- 
sioael). Youth mounting ladder, Si. Leon- 
ard holding him by a chain (Das Passonael). 
A vane in his hand (Camden’s ‘ Brtain ’). 
Surius, Butler, Baronius; Sarum, York and 
Hereford Breviaries, Rom. and Gall. Marts. 


A. R. Baviey. 


With reference to N. C. B.’s enquiry re- 
garding the above, there is a modern stained 
glass representation of ‘St. Leonarc among 
the Prisoners ’ in the beautiful old church of 
St. Leonard’s, Leverington, near Wisbech 
(personal knowledge). 

H. J. W. Witson. 


NVENTIONALISED SIGNS OF THE 

EMOTIONS (clxxvii. 245, 355).—The re- 
markable ease with which a Greek gmneralis- 
simo habitually burst into tears beore ad- 
dressing his paraded troops was on: of the 
first things to which my father ~ew my 
infantile attention when he began \o teach 
me Greek sixty years ago. Our firsi (and a 
very fine) example was Clearchus in Xeno- 
phon’s ‘ Anabasis,’ but there ar many 
others well known in Greek literatwe. 


Epwarp J. G. JorseE. 
Years ago I had a copy of an eirly edi- 
tion of Mackenzie’s ‘ Man of Feelim.’ On 
the end flyleaf a former owner had mae a list 
of the hero’s weepings. As far a I re- 


member it came to between thirty arl forty! 
F, Wrttram Cock. 





_ The Library. 


A Book of Danish Ballads. Selected and with 
an Introduction by Axel Olrik.  Trans- 
lated by E. M. Smith-Dampier. (Prince- 
ton University Press. 17s. 6d. net). 

THE pioneer in the enterprise of recording 

ballads after the modern manner with all 
their variants, was the Danish scholar Svend 

Grundtvig. When he died his mantle fell on 

a lad of scarcely twenty, Axel Olrik, who 

became Professor of Folklore in the Univer- 

sity of Copenhagen and died in 1917. Olrik 
greatly desired to make the treasure of Danish 
ballad poetry once more known and loved 
by the Danish people. In 1899 he brought 
out a selection of fifty-one of the finest bal- 
lads; and he brought out thirty-two other 
ballads in a second volurre ten years later. 

These two collections, with the Introduction 

to the history of them, form the contents of 

the present volume. 

This is a book to find its way to the heart 
of every lover of literature. It may be said 
to represent entertainment which, for much 
of mediaeval Europe, corresponded to enter- 
tainment by means of the film among our- 
selves. There was a story: preferably a 
tragic story. Wandering, adventure, fight- 
ing, love, sins of treachery and cruelty, super- 
natural encounters, a little turned and twisted 
history perhaps, made up the themes. The 
ballad appealed to the ear, whereas the film 
appeals to the eye, but the choice of the 
““moments’’ to be brought forward, their 
summary, treatment, the mode of passing 
from one to another shows strong resem- 
blance. It is found that enjoyment of the 
film is re-inforced by simultaneous though 
subordinate appeal to the ear by music. Some- 
what in like manner enjoyment of the ballad 
was perfected by retention of its original set- 
ting and primary significance, the dance pro- 
viding pleasure for the eye as well as for ear 
and imagination. In one respect, indeed, the 
ballad in the dance was at the antipodes of 
‘“‘ the pictures ’’: participation was active. 

A mixed flock of men and women would take 
one another’s hands (we read in the introduc- 
tion) and dance in a chain or circle, on the 
floor of the hall, or preferably out-of-doors, in 
castle garth or meadow, or down by the water- 
side. 

Many events and occasions were incentive 
to dancing; and there were dances, warlike, 
festive, courtly to suit. The little dance 
lyric was by-and-by united to the narrative 
poem and virtually became its burden: the 
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narrative was sung by the leader; the dancers 
bore the burden. Even in translation the 
Introduction reveals the author’s imaginative 
pleasure in the scenes he describes. They 
were characteristic of all European nations 
in the Middle Ages, yet in the North seem 
to have been delighted in with some peculiar 
enthusiasm, and the Danish ballads have a 
vivid quality of their own. 

Their dates covering the whole of the later 
Middle Ages, they were handed down for gen- 
erations by word of mouth by aid of the 
steady tradition of song and dance; then, as 
the dance changed, they became separated 
from it. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ladies of quality collected 
them and wrote them down in books, and 
these collections form the staple of ballad 
literature known to the modern, student. 

Picturesque phrases, like ‘‘ arrows thick as 
hay ’”’ are 5 and descriptions of nature 
rare. Yet every ballad has its clear setting, 
its atmosphere, its appropriate visual detail. 
Choice in the detail accomplishes this, made 
partly by the skill—one guesses it is here 
unconscious skill—of the unknown poet, 
partly by tradition. Tradition, one realises, 
is established by people’s enjoyment and 
pleased assent. Within the setting the char- 
acters stand out effectively. The means for 
depicting them are spare, dialogue is brief ; 
yet in the finest examples the dramatic force 
of the dialogue clinches the whole. 

The best ballad is the first, ‘Havbor and 
Signelil.’ The hero makes his way into Sig- 
nelil’s bower disguised as a maiden ; there he 
arouses the suspicion of an evil serving-maid ; 
the serving-maid steals his arms, and then 
betrays the lovers; unarmed, Havbor beats 
back the King’s men who attack him in 
Signelil’s chamber and bursts the chains with 
which they seek to bind him; the serving- 
maid bids them bind him with a hair from 
his lady’s head, and true: 

His haughty heart would have broken 
Before he burst that band. 


He is led away to the gallows and hanged; 
Signelil fires her bower and perishes with her 
maids in the flames. This rough outline 
takes no account of incidents in the story and 
the touches in the dialogue which give the 
ballad its singular beauty. 

Hardly less striking are some of the his- 
torical ballads, those in particular which tell 
of King Valdemar and his love Tove and 
the cruel jealousy of his Queen Sophia; of 





the death of. the Knight Stig, who fell) 


battle refusing to let the King’s b 
be loosed from his hand; of the bridal 4 
the death of young Queen Dagmar; of: 
stories of Niels Ebbeson and Marsk Stig, 
on the whole perhaps the most charming 
those grouped under the heading ‘ W 
Ballads and Ballads of Magic.’ 
“Agnes and the Merman’ tells — but 
pathetically—the story familiar to 


Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Forsaken Merman’; hy 
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are the maiden bewitched into a hind, hen 


into a fierce falcon, whom her lover reste 
her true form by giving her a morsel of 


own flesh; the child devoted before birth 


the evil sea-troll, and claimed in his youth 


the harp that harped the stolen bride o 


the sea back to her lover, and all things! 
heus, but em 


nature, too—the story. of 


ing happily; and the weird sword, 


thirst for blood could not be slaked, | 
must mention yet one more example, | 


curiously poignant rendering of an 
theme, the return of a de 


lover eut of the grave. He comes with 


ILE IO RIALS 


man to f 


coffin, knocks with it on his lady’s door, is ke 
in, aml they have a little sad converse 
gether. When the time comes for him tom 
back sie follows him to the grave-side. Them 


he says to her: 


Ttehold now up in Heaven 
‘The stars so bright! 


‘there mayst thou see full surely ~ 


Eow goes the night. 


She .ooks up to the sky as he meant her 


She said the stars a-shining 
In Heaven so blue 


Doyn in the earth the dead man sank» 


Ore’er she knew. 

If le had not prevented her from 
him sink into the grave, she must have 
with him. This ballad brings to 
anothe point about the collection: its g 
ally pre-Christian character. The lady 3 
not opm her door until she is assured th 
dead nan ‘‘can name the name of Jem 
and tere are other references impl 
Christianity ; there are also more than tra 
of theideas of Christian chivalry, but t 
are allsuperficial. The spirit of the h 
is thatof the old Norse paganism. 

Mies Smith-Dampier, the translator, gt 
us her the fruit of twenty-five years’ st 
and ofpractice in translating. Her low 
them reveals itself all through the book, 
does hr own poetic gift. At the start off 
work se had Axel Olrik’s help and criti 
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